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PEIRCE’S THEORY OF QUALITY 


io questions raised in Mr. Goudge’s criticism of Peirce’ on the 
nature of the ‘‘given,’’ are of high importance in the con- 
temporary state of philosophy in which the problems of the given, 
on one hand, and of universals and essences, on the other, bulk so 
large. The problems themselves far transcend, of course, the ques- 
tion of the internal consistency of Peirce’s own views on the subject. 
But their importance also renders it highly important that Peirce’s 
own contribution be correctly apprehended. Hence I propose to 
point out some fundamental misconceptions in Mr. Goudge’s render- 
ing of Peirce’s ideas. 

Peirce is considering, in the passages of which Mr. Goudge treats, 
phenomenology, or the matter of experience as experienced. While 
he introduces at times (and rather unfortunately in my opinion) 
his predilection for pan-psychic metaphysics, he is not writing on 
a metaphysical or cosmological basis, but is giving a logical analysis 
of experience; an analysis based on what he calls Firstness, or sheer 
totality and pervading unity of quality in everything experienced, 
whether it be odor, the drama of King Lear, or philosophic or sci- 
entific systems; Secondness, existentiality, or singular occurrence; 
and Thirdness, mediation, or continuity. 

Now Mr. Goudge finds an inconsistency in Peirce’s treatment of 
Firstness on the ground that the latter holds both that it is brutely 
given as qualities of feeling and that it consists of ‘‘logical possi- 
bilities or universals’’ (p. 538). Now I submit that a careful read- 
ing of Peirce shows (i) that when he uses the word ‘‘possibility’’ 
he means by it material potentiality or power, not logical possibility, 
and (ii) that he does not hold that Firstness as such, that is, as the 
given permeating total quality of anything experienced is, strictly 
speaking, even potentiality. I begin with the latter point. Mr. Goudge 
quotes the following: ‘‘Firstness . . . is perfectly simple and with- 
out parts.... The word possibility fits it.’’? Very unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Goudge terminates his quotation in the middle of the 
sentence quoted, and thereby omits a point that is necessary to the 
correct understanding of Peirce’s point. Here is the passage as it 


1 THIS JOURNAL, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 535-544, 
2 Page 537 of Mr. Goudge’s article; Collected Papers of Peirce, I, 531. 
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stands in the original text: ‘‘The word possibility fits it, except that 
possibility implies a relation to what exists, while universal First- 
ness is the mode of being of itself. That is why a new word was 
required for it. Otherwise, possibility would have answered the 
purpose.’’ & 

I am not suggesting that Mr. Goudge omitted the qualifying 
clause and the additional sentences in order to make out his point. 
Doubtless he thought them irrelevant. But they are not; they are 
the meat of the matter as far as quality as possibility is concerned. 
In his analysis, which is logical not psychological, of a phenomenon, 
of anything as experienced, he finds it necessary to consider First- 
ness, or the quality of an experience, both as it is in itself and as it 
is in relation to the other aspects of a phenomenon. What he is 
saying in the passage quoted is that while quality is possibility in 
relation to Secondness, or existence, it is not possibility in and of 
itself. Secondness, or existence, he defines elsewhere in terms of 
reaction and interaction, of resistance or brute self-assertion. It 
is actuality in the literal sense. It is also strictly individual. In 
reference to existence so defined, quality is both possibility and 
generality. A pervasive unity of quality is a condition to be satis- 
fied in connection with the existential aspect of any phenomenon. 
Existence, he says, is ‘‘just when and where it takes place . . . and, 
therefore, different Secondnesses, strictly speaking, have no common 
quality.’’* But experiences do have common qualities; therefore 
Secondness is logically conditioned by quality. Generality does not 
belong to any phenomenon in its occurrence, but the matter of the 
experience gets generality because of co-presence of Firstness or 
total undivided quality. Quality or Firstness per se is neither indi- 
vidual nor general. But as the Firstness of Secondness it provides 
generality to the latter. Unless the fact is clearly recognized that 
Peirce deals with Firstness both by itself—indicating its denotation 
—and as the Firstness of Secondness (as well as of Thirdness) what 
he says is more than inconsistent. It has no point. 

I come now to the other point. ‘‘Possibility’’ in isolation from 
a context is an ambiguous word. It means both logical possibility 
and material potentiality. While Peirce is concerned to indicate 
that quality is Firstness because it is a logical condition of what 
he terms existence (and of Thirdness, continuity or rationality), yet 
when he says ‘‘the word possibility fits it,’’ he is speaking of power, 
of material potentiality, not of quality as logical possibility. This 
fact had been made clear by the time Peirce arrived at the passage 
quoted. As early as 422-425 (where he is expressly discussing 


3 Italics not in original text. 
4 Collected Papers, I, 532. 
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quality) he makes this point evident in a fairly extended discussion 
from which I quote some typical passages. Quality 

is not anything dependent upon the mind. It is not anything which is de- 
pendent, in its being, upon mind, whether in the form of sense or thought. Nor 
is it dependent, in its being, upon the fact that some material things possess 
it. That quality is dependent upon sense is the great error of the conceptual- 
ists. A quality is a mere abstract potentiality, and the error of these schools 


lies in holding that the potential, or possible, is nothing but what the actual 
makes it to be.5 


The concrete illustrations that Peirce goes on to use prove incon- 
testably that his use of the word ‘‘potentiality’’ is not accidental. 
He criticizes those who claim that a thing does not have the quality 
of red in the dark, or that iron does not have the quality of resistance 
when not actually exerting pressure. ‘‘Do you mean to say that a 
piece of iron not actually under pressure has lost its power of re- 
sisting pressure?’’ (I, 422). This power is actualized only under 
conditions of interaction with something, but it is there as a power 
nevertheless. Quality per se, in itself, is precisely and exclusively, 
according to Peirce, this potentiality; it is like potential energy in 
relation to kinetic, the latter involving resistance and hence actuality 
or existence. ‘‘It is impossible to hold consistently that a quality 
only exists when it actually inheres in a body.’’ A quality is what 
‘‘might happen,’’ and since every law, indeed every description of 
an event, involves something that may happen, but is not now hap- 
pening, it involves quality as potentiality. The same analysis ap- 
plies to generality. Capacity or power to resist pressure is ac- 
tualized on particular or individual occasions. But qua power it 
is general, for it is a way of behaving. So he criticizes the nomi- 
nalists for denying, by implication if not explicitly, that things have 
ways of being. In Peirce’s scheme, the potentiality and general- 
ity he is talking about are so far from being ‘‘logical possibilities or 
universals’’ that they provide the cosmological or physical basis for 
logical possibilities and universals. Peirce’s theory of ‘‘leading 
principles’’ as universals has no meaning except as a carrying over 
into the field of inquiry ways of behaving that are characteristic of 
things. What in my opinion is Peirce’s most characteristic philo- 
sophical contribution, namely, his original theory of the relation 
between the existential and the logical, is wholly meaningless if it 
is not seen that he is speaking of possibility and generality as ways 
or modes that with respect to actualization are potential and general, 

5 Italics mine. Compare with this passage a prior statement, 419, ‘‘The 
qualities, in so far as they are general, are somewhat vague and potential. But 


an occurrence is perfectly individual. It occurs here and now. . . . Qualities are 
concerned in facts but they do not make up facts.’’ 
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being actualized only under individualized conditions of interaction 
with other things. 

Peirce even goes so far as to question the generally accepted 
theory that such actualized qualities as those of different colors are 
connected simply with quantitative differences of vibrations. They 
‘‘will not make such a difference as that between deep vermillion 
and violet blue. ... It is doubtless our imperfect knowledge of 
these vibrations that has led us to represent them abstractly as dif- 
fering only in quantity,’’ so that increased knowledge of electrons 
will enable us to find in them different ways of behaving, or poten- 
tialities, that correspond to different qualities of sense.° 

It should now be evident that what Mr. Goudge thinks is an in- 
consistency consists simply of the fact that in his analysis Peirce 
takes Firstness, or quality, in two aspects; once as it is in itself and 
once as it is in relation to Secondness or existence, and that potential- 
ity and generality attach to it exclusively and necessarily in the 
latter connection. Moreover, he gives the reader explicit notice that 
this is just what he is doing. He does it in the clause and sentences 
Mr. Goudge omitted, and he has done it earlier in the following 
passage : 

We see that the idea of a quality is the idea of a phenomenon or partial phe- 
nomenon considered as a monad, without reference to its parts or components 
and without reference to anything else. We must not consider whether it exists 
or is only imaginary, because existence depends upon having a place in the 
general scheme of the universe. An element separated from everything else 
and in no world but itself, may be said, when we come to reflect upon it, to be 


merely potential. But we must not even attend to any determinate aspect of 
other things; we are to consider the total as a unit.7 


And almost as if to guard against such a misconception as that of 
Mr. Goudge, he says: 


When we say that qualities are general, are partial determinations, etc., all that 
is true of qualities reflected upon; but these things do not belong to the quality 
element of experience. 


Considered in itself, quality is that which totally and intimately 
pervades a phenomenon or experience, rendering it just the one ex- 
perience which it is. Of course, then it is ‘‘ineffable.’’? Mr. Peirce 
or any one can only e¢all attention to it and invite others to note its 
presence in any and every experience they have a mind to take. 
When it is described, even when it is denotatively mentioned, there 
is another and new experience having its own, so to say, total- 


6 At this point Peirce brings in his panpsychic metaphysics. But he ex- 
pressly calls his reference a guess, and in any case his logical analysis is inde- 
pendent of this particular metaphysical interpretation. 

7I, 425; italics mine. 
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izing unifying quality—and so on ad infimtum. When such quality 
is reflected upon in relation to existence, it is seen to be a potential- 
ity and to be general. As Peirce points out, a quality does not 
resist while existence involves reaction and resistance. Hence the 
experience of anything purely imaginary, say, centaurs, has its own 
pervading and unifying quality, just as much as does that of horses 
in the barn. But this quality, while having no evidential value with 
respect to existence, is a condition of there being any experience and 
hence of an experience or phenomenon (‘‘phaneron’’). 

The distinction involved in the clause ‘‘or partial phenomenon’’ 
is also important. ‘What is true of the experience of the drama of 
King Lear as a whole is true of every act, scene, and line in it so far 
as that experience has its own unity. It would be a complete mis- 
take to confine the application of quality as Firstness to such things 
as red and hard and sweet, although it applies to them as partial 
phenomena. It is something which characterizes any and every 
experience subject-matter, as far as that experience has unity and 
totality, wholly independent of the complexity of its ‘‘components’’ 
and of the place of these components in the existential world. 
Hence where we recall a prior experience, the experience of recall is 
a new experience having its own pervasive unifying quality. 

Up to a point, therefore, Peirce in what he says about ineffabil- 
ity and undescribability is simply generalizing the commonplace 
that in order to have red as a quality you have to have direct ex- 
perience of it; that while a blind man can understand the theory of 
color and the place of what is designated red in the theory, red as 
an immediate quality can not be present in his experience. This is 
not a matter of dialectic or argument, but is something which is 
either so or not so, and the only way of finding out whether or no it 
is so, is denotative, not dialectical. In addition to generalization of 
the commonplace in question, he is saying that no matter how com- 
plex the constituents of any unitary experience and whether the 
constituents are existential or imaginary, the unity and totality of 
the experience is that of quality, and conversely. 

When Mr. Goudge, then, says that quality or Firstness in Peirce 
is the given in the sense of being ‘‘broadly synonymous with the 
‘ideas’ of Locke and Berkeley, the ‘impressions’ of Hume, the Vor- 
stellungen of Kant, and the ‘sensa’ and ‘ presentations’ of contempo- 
rary philosophy’’ he is far off the track.* It would be nearer the 
fact to say that he is engaging in deliberate, even if implicit, criti- 
cism of the basis and implications of all such theories. For he is 
pointing out that any experience of ‘‘ideas, impressions, sensa, pres- 
entations,’’ ete., has its own unity, its own unique and unre 

8 P, 524 of his article. 
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duplicable quality. This statement holds, for example, of Locke’s 
experiences when thinking and writing about ideas and of the 
experiences of any one reading Locke’s Essay or reflecting upon it. 
Moreover, what are called ideas by Locke are taken by him to have 
existence (at least in or before the mind), and the whole point about 
Vorstellungen and sensa is that some kind of existence is attributed 
to them, whether psychical or otherwise. But, as the foregoing 
should have made evident, Firstness or quality is something in itself 
wholly independent of existence, the latter being a matter of ‘‘strug- 
gle,’’ of action-reaction. Any problems that arise about ideas, im- 
pressions, ete., are in Peirce’s theory affairs of components, of their 
place in the scheme of existence as determined by actual reaction 
and resistance. If what Peirce means by Firstness resembled in 
any way, to say nothing of being ‘‘broadly synonymous with,’’ the 
givens of various modern philosophers, it would have been sheer non- 
sense to call them ineffable, or to apply to them any of the char- 
acterizations Peirce employs. But it is not nonsense to say that 
every experience which has Lockeian ideas or Humeian impressions 
for its subject-matter or components has its own quality, and that 
any description of this quality that may occur takes place in another 
and new experience having its own unity and totality of quality. 

When Mr. Goudge suggests some rough similarity between 
Peirce’s qualities and Santayana’s sense-data as essences, he is fol- 
lowing the same wrong road still further.® Anything that can be 
termed essence, meaning, subsistence, belongs in the domain which 
Peirce calls Thirdness. Similarly, when he discusses Peirce’s view 
that quality as such is indescribable, he says: ‘‘Peirce’s view that 
the act of describing must alter the nature of the given would entail 
a denial of the possibility of real knowledge, and is therefore self- 
contradictory,’’ and uses the multiplication-table as an instance of 
the givenness in question.’® It is completely overlooked that this 
conception of nature is a conception belonging to the domain of 
Thirdness, not of Firstness. It belongs, by description, to the do- 
main of knowledge, while quality belongs to the domain of the oc- 
currences of any single and total experience wholly irrespective of 
any cognitive or reflective reference. Peirce does not hold that the 
act of describing alters the quality of what is described, but that the 
experience occurring in an act of describing the quality of another 
experience, of the multiplication-table, or anything else, itself has 
another quality. The quality of the original experience has become 
a component of this further experience, which has its own quality. 
Quality, as Peirce says, is ‘‘first, present, new, initiative, original, 

9 P. 543 of his article. 

10 P, 539 of his article. 
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spontaneous, free, vivid, conscious, and evanescent.’’ But it is such 
just because it is of a different dimension from any content or com- 
ponent of either existent or rational objects. 

I wish to add a few words about Peirce’s psychological identifi- 
cations and descriptions of Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness, 
respectively. In this psychological universe of discourse, Quality 
(including sensations as barely had and not referred) represents 
feeling ; Secondness represents existence as conative (since involving 
effort-resistance) ; and Thirdness, as cognitive thought, represents ra- 
tionality. Now these psychological descriptions can be interpreted in 
two ways. As far as Peirce’s panpsychic predilections are con- 
cerned, they are doubtless to be taken rather literally. That is, in 
his metaphysical cosmology Peirce was inclined to believe that apart 
from experience and phenomenology, the universe is constituted out 
of relations between something very like feelings and acts of effort- 
resistance, while natural continuity is inherently assimilable to 
what presents itself in experience as reflective thought. But, as 
I have already pointed out, his logical analysis of a phenomenon, or 
any experience, is logically independent of this cosmological inter- 
pretation, and stands or falls on its own merits. 

Moreover, the matter in question is incapable of another inter- 
pretation. Whether ‘‘feelings,’’ for example, are or are not con- 
stituents of the natural world, it can be affirmed that, psychologically, 
it is through feeling (including sensation as such) that qualities 
present themselves in experience; that it is through volitional ex- 
periences that existence, as a matter of action-reaction, is actualized 
in experience, and it is through thought that continuities are ex- 
perienced. All that is required on the ontological side is that ex- 
istence itself is qualitative, not merely quantitative, is marked by 
stress and strain, and by continuities. That much, but only that 
much, of ontological interpretation is postulated in Peirce’s logical 
analysis of experience. 

Mr. Goudge quotes a passage from Peirce which is highly signifi- 
cant in this connection ; ‘‘ Feeling is the true psychical representative 
of the immediate as it is in its immediacy, of the present in its direct, 
positive presentness.’’?4_ This idea that feeling is the psychical rep- 
resentative of that immediacy of being which characterizes, accord- 
ing to Peirce, everything in the natural world, is all that is essen- 
tial to his theory. The rest is supernumerary ; as he repeatedly’ says, 
with unusual frankness for a philosopher, it is a guess. If what is 

11 Collected Papers, V, 44; italics mine. The passage as printed in Peirce 
makes even a closer connection with the Firstness of the passages taken from 


Vol. I. It actually reads as follows: ‘‘The quality of feeling is the true psychi- 
cal representative of the first category of the immediate as it is, etc.’’ 
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suggested in such a passage is followed out, we do not define or 
identify quality in terms of feeling. The reverse is the case. Any- 
thing that can be called feeling is objectively defined by reference to 
immediate quality : anything that is a feeling, whether of red or of a 
noble character, or of King Lear, is of some immediate quality when 
that is present as experience. Personally, I believe this to be sound 
doctrine. But whether it is or is not, it is all that is implied in 
Peirce’s logical analysis. I do not wish to minimize Peirce’s own 
inclination toward a pan-psychie interpretation which makes the 
immediate quality of things to be of the nature of feelings. But I 
do emphasize the fact, which he himself repeatedly emphasizes, that 
this interpretation is optional so far as the analysis of experience is 
concerned. 

I do not profess, to end with a personal word, to agree completely 
with Peirce’s analysis, for I do not think that I have fully mastered 
it. But I am quite sure that he, above all modern philosophers, has 
opened the road which permits a truly experiential philosophy to 
be developed which does not, like traditional empirical philosophies, 
cut experience off from nature, a road which if followed leads out of 
the impasse into which Locke’s ‘‘ideas’’ and the contemporary theory 
of sensa and of essences alike conduct philosophy. For this reason, 
it is important that Peirce’s theory should be understood for what 
it is. 

JOHN DEWEY. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN ESTHETICS 


ROFESSOR D. W. GOTSHALK writes in this Journau (Vol. 
XXXII (1935), p. 608) : ‘‘I see a statue which I feel as beauti- 

ful. Now, I think it a bit odd, not to say ridiculous, to say that it is 
I who am beautiful. Plainly, it is the statue. The view I urge here, 
as already stated, is that beauty is a property of objects.’’ 

I wish to submit a protest against the argument as presented in 
the passages which I have italicized. 

What, to begin with, are we to understand by object? A work 
of art, clearly, in this instance. Now a statue is not just so much 
marble, nor is a poem printed words. 


All architecture is what you do to it 
when you look upon it. 

(Did you think it was in the white or gray stone? 
or the lines of the arches and cornices?) 


But a building tells us what ‘‘to do to it,’’ because it contains a 
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record of the architect’s creative imagination. This act of imagi- 
nation we can, sometimes only with considerable effort of attention, 
recapture. To enjoy is to recreate. 

If we define mind with Professor Dewey as the ‘‘body of organ- 
ized meanings by means of which events . . . have significance for 
us’’ (Art as Experience, p. 273), we may say that in enjoyment we 
enter the mind (not, to be sure, the consciousness) of the artist. We 
are present at the creation ‘‘wie am ersten Tag.’’ Here and here 
only does beauty exist. We must consider the actual marble as an 
instrument of the spirit rich with connotations and latent analogies 
for the imagination to master and to synthesize. The actual statue 
is an ambassador which invites us to enter the ‘‘mind’’ of its creator. 
When we have done this, do we not participate in the beauty that is 
created? It is only when we think improperly of our improving our 
physical appearance by contemplating esthetic activity that such a 
notion as the above seems odd or ridiculous. 

But Professor Gotshalk is unwise to choose a statue as his ex- 
ample, for he believes that ‘‘beauty ... belongs primarily not to 
objects of art, but to the wide world of objects as humanized and 
spiritualized, i.e., to the wide world of objects as related to agents 
of desire who have in addition the desire esthetically to behold 
them’’ (p. 610). 

The last qualifying phrase shows that Professor Gotshalk is not 
willing to assign beauty to objects except as they answer human 
needs. But an object which answers a human need must be selected 
by a human being from a wide range of objectivity not efficient in 
this way. Thus let us consider a landscape, and substitute this term 
for statue in the first quotation above. We read: It is not I that am 
beautiful but the landscape. But again what is the landscape? 
Surely not a ‘‘ready-made”’ object, but a view taken by a human 
being of a countryside, selected by him as distinguished from an 
indefinite number of glimpses of nature which he may have taken on 
the same day. His decision, his selection, frames the landscape 
which has no limits—is not one object—beyond such an operation. 
Now, if the landscape so constituted is beautiful, may we not say 
that the adjective qualifies the act of decision as well as the material 
referred to? If so, beauty belongs neither to the selective self nor to 
the countryside, if these are considered in abstraction from one 
another, but to that union of the two which constitutes the realiza- 
tion of beauty. 

Is it unreasonable to formulate this relation as follows? The 
countryside and the self respectively contain some potentiality of 
beauty which can be actualized only by the selective and decisive 
action of the self with reference to the countryside? In this case, 








~ : 
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beauty belongs to the former just as much as to the latter. Strictly 
speaking, it belongs to neither of them, but to their actual relation 
one to another, a nexus of subjective intention and objective material. 

Aside from this matter of subject and object, I have found Pro- 
fessor Gotshalk’s paper helpful and enlightening. 


NEwTON P. STALLKNECHT. 
BowDoIn COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. Nicoua1 HARTMANN. Berlin und 
Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1935. xvi-+ 322 pp. 8 M. 


There is but little left of that promising, almost explosive evolu- 
tion of German philosophy which immediately after the war gave 
new impetus to philosophical thought. The tempest has destroyed 
that development. Few philosophers of more than provincial im- 
portance are now active in Germany and more than one of these has 
suffered a break in his development. Nicolai Hartmann is not of 
this latter type; his new work is a sign of steady development and 
growth. He began as a student of Hermann Cohen and Natorp, as 
an adherent of the Marburg Neo-Kantian school. It was his good 
fortune to begin his studies in an atmosphere not too congenial to 
his true philosophical nature. For although he was at first won by 
the apparent consistency of the Neo-Kantian school, he later dis- 
cussed it, thought it through, and thus came to a deeper conception 
of his own point of view than he could have reached without work- 
ing through these impediments. Cohen considered himself, more or 
less legitimately, a philosophical descendent of Plato and found 
Aristotle completely unsympathetic. But there is no doubt that 
Hartmann is of the Aristotelian type. Like Aristotle, he seeks a 
method that could be called ‘‘higher empiricism’’—empiricism be- 
cause he is opposed to construction and to systematizing from the 
outside; higher empiricism because for him facts are not only indi- 
vidual physical, social, and psychical, but are also essences, ideal 
objects, categories, ete. A thinker of this empiricai type could not 
remain long in the Marburg school, for which even ‘‘givenness’’ was 
a construction. 

Surveying German philosophy, Hartmann found in the phenom- 
enological method, as understood at that time by the phenomenologi- 
cal school of Munich, aid in freeing himself from Neo-Kantian ideal- 
ism. The philosophers of the Munich school looked upon this method 
as a means, unprejudiced by construction, of approaching the facts 
to obtain a survey of their immense complexity. Natural realism 
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was the background for their phenomenology because natural realism 
is a frame of all experience of phenomena. But the ambiguity of 
the word ‘‘phenomenon’’ was very soon to prove critical for the 
development of phenomenology. The investigation of phenomena 
can mean that the facts as they are given to us immediately are the 
starting point of philosophy, and this is the view of the Munich 
school. But the fact that phenomena are always phenomena for 
somebody, that they are in relation to a subject, can also be empha- 
sized, and this view is apt to lead to an idealistic position. Husserl 
indeed followed this interpretation in his Ideas towards a Pure 
Phenomenology, and in so doing, approached Neo-Kantianism. Ni- 
colai Hartmann followed the alternate interpretation, leading away 
from Neo-Kantianism. In his first great book, Metaphysics of 
Knowledge, he analyzed the presuppositions of natural realism, and 
he retains this point of view in his new book, Ontology. In follow- 
ing out the various implications of natural realism, he necessarily 
met the problem of ontology. 

Ontology is a long neglected philosophical discipline. The old 
tradition that follows from Aristotle through medieval scholasticism 
to Christian Wolff was broken by Kantian criticism. The doctrine 
of ‘‘Being as Being”’ had no place in idealism. According to Hart- 
mann, an ontology that is not a mere construction must be based on 
direct grasping of the outside world and not on reflecting upon our 
acts, on the use, as he says, of the ‘‘intentio recta.’’ Under the in- 
fluence of Kant, the whole nineteenth century had taken a reflective 
attitude, used an ‘‘intentio obliqua’’ which has its place in psychol- 
ogy, logic, and theory of knowledge, but not in ontology. In this 
way thinkers of the nineteenth century confused epistemological and 
psychological with ontological problems and disregarded true ontol- 
ogy. Hartmann wishes a return to the use of the ‘‘intentio recta,’’ 
but this does not mean that he wishes to continue the development 
where Christian Wolff left off. The nineteenth-century attitude may 
have been wrong, but it has sharpened the critical mind, found new 
problems and new possibilities of solution. These new instruments 
of criticism must be applied to the old problems and new, genuinely 
ontological problems must be discovered in all fields of human ex- 
perience and human science, in ethical and logical problems, in 
history, in art, in psychical facts, and in the structure of the human 
spirit. 

This first volume of Hartmann’s Ontology clears the ground for 
the foundations of an ontology and at the same time outlines these 
foundations. Many prejudices and confusions are first eliminated, 
not only those of the more fashionable idealistic and restrictive em- 
pirical type, but also those that have found expression in outstanding 
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classical systems. One of the most fundamental of these confusions 
follows from inadequate distinction of ‘‘To be’’ and ‘‘Being.’’ Ev- 
ery being is, of course. This statement seems trivial, but in spite 
of this, it has seldom been recognized as true. Substance is usually 
considered to be in a higher degree than attribute, thing than qual- 
ity. But actually substance and attribute, thing and quality equally 
are. Thus, for example, appearance exists; we must not deny the 
fact of its existence, but discover to what species of existence appear- 
ance belongs. A second common confusion is the identification of 
‘‘to be’’ with ‘‘to be real.’’ Ideal existence (mathematical exist- 
ence, for example) is therefore impossible for this theory. This 
identification has its origin in the prejudice that existence means real 
existence. On the other hand, others, as the Platonists, resolve ev- 
ery real existence into an ideal existence. Neither reduction is ot 
missible, however. Every type of existence must be recognized in’ 
its own genuine ontological position. 

Thus a great part of Hartmann’s book is devoted to the task of 
distinguishing reality and ideality, of securing the existence of 
ideality, and of discovering the ways by which we experience the 
different types of existence. How, for example, do we experience 
reality? The usual answer is that we experience it by some kind 
of knowledge, by perception, by reasoning, etc. Hartmann demon- 
strates elaborately that this opinion is not justified. We also ex- 
perience reality in acts which have nothing to do with knowledge— 
in pain and pleasure, in hope and fear, in expectation, in suffering, 
in contact with other people and with things, in will and action, as 
well as in the resistance that comes to us from the world. However, 
in spite of this, knowledge has an exceptional position and of this 
Hartmann is fully aware. But he is also aware that in every-day 
life the weight of reality is given us by emotional acts and feelings. 
In spite of this he objects, and I think with justice, to the one-sided- 
ness of the thinkers who, under the influence of Kierkegaard, take 
the single emotional act, anxiety, ignoring most of the others and not 
only ascribe to it a specific value in the grasping of reality, but even 
give it a specific metaphysical dignity. 

Ideal existence lacks this weight given by the acts of feeling. It 
is only approachable by knowledge. It is because of this lack of 
direct emotional impressiveness that ideal existence is so often over- 
looked by philosophers and is interpreted in terms of some other 
kind of reality. Or again, the concepts in which ideality (mathe- 
matical existence, for example) is given to us, force themselves upon 
us more strongly than ideality itself, and therefore ideal existence 
is often identified with conceptual ideality. But no such re-inter- 
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pretation is permissible. We must accept ideal existence as a specific 
type of existence. 

Hartmann reveals, in excellent analyses, the different forms of 
ideality and their various relations to reality. Mathematical exist- 
ence is a self-sufficient system, for the single objects within the sys- 
tem are connected with each other and can be derived from each 
other. This type of ideality can be intuited without reference to 
reality, by ‘‘conspective intuition’’ as Hartmann ealls it. To find 
the ideal realm of essence on the other hand, we must return again 
and again to reality where the essences are embodied. Each essence 
must be discovered independently, by ‘‘stigmatic intuition.’’ Thus 
the relations between these two forms of ideality and reality differ. 
Reality, for example, follows the laws of mathematical existence. If 
a triangle is realized, its angles must have the sum that mathematical 
laws prescribe. But this relation between reality and ideality does 
not hold for laws of value. Reality does not follow these laws. It 
may be of ethical value that a promise be kept, but it does not follow 
that if a promise ezists in reality it is also kept in reality. 

This discussion of reality and ideality would have been impossible 
for Hartmann if he had not clarified beforehand both the character 
of knowledge as a self-transcendent act and the relation of essence 
and existence. This analysis of the character of knowledge is di- 
rectly connected with the previous analysis in the Metaphysics of 
Knowledge. Hartmann’s treatment of the relation of existence and 
essence is, however, entirely new, and deals with one aspect of the 
problem from an original point of view. I have no doubt but that 
his discussion will become decisive for all further investigation of 
the problem. His fundamental distinction is not that between exist- 
ence and essence, but between ‘‘ Dasein’’ and ‘‘Sosein.’?’ Everything 
that is has both the character of ‘‘Dasein’’ and of ‘‘Sosein.’’ It is, 
and it is in a certain way. Ideality as well as reality has existence 
(‘‘Dasein’’) and has ‘‘Sosein’’ of this ‘‘ Dasein.’’ In making these 
simple discriminations, Hartmann opposes both those who maintain 
that we can only recognize the ‘‘ Sosein’’ and never the ‘‘ Dasein’’ 
(Kant), and those who maintain that we know the ‘‘ Dasein’’ while 
the ‘‘Sosein’’ is unapproachable. For Hartmann, ‘‘Dasein’’ and 
‘‘Sosein’’ are separated but they belong together and are relative to 
each other. Each ‘‘ Dasein’’ is a ‘‘Sosein’’ of something else. That 
Socrates lived, that he had a ‘‘ Dasein’’ was a ‘‘Sosein’’ of the popu- 
lation of Athens. The ‘‘Dasein’’ of the population of Athens is one 
moment of the ‘‘Sosein’’ of Greece and so on. But this series ends 
with the ‘‘ Dasein’’ of the universe. The ‘‘ Dasein’’ of the universe 
is not the ‘‘Sosein’’ of anything else. 
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Only some of the results of Hartmann’s analysis can be men- 
tioned here. His Ontology is a book that advances the discipline of 
ontology in many ways. No one interested in ontology can overlook 
it. I think, however, that the great value of the book lies not only 
in the novelty of its results, but in the method through which these 
numerous results are gained. The book shows a type of scientific 
seriousness to which most philosophers, professing science as their 
model, do not attain. Philosophy, to be sure, is full of clever specu- 
lation, good argument, and theories supported by facts. But I know 
of no one in contemporary philosophy who has as conscientious an 
analytic as this of Hartmann’s in which every fact is followed to its 
conclusion, every systematic form grows out of the exact analysis 
of the facts and the problems. 

An adequate discussion of Hartmann’s results would require a 
painstaking and conscientious exposition of his views—argument af- 
ter argument, fact after fact, which is impossible in this review. 
But it is at least possible to discuss briefly the philosophical point 
of view expressed in the book as a whole. What is the systematic 
position of Hartmann’s Ontology? It purports to go ‘‘beyond 
idealism and realism’’ if these are taken to mean systematic points 


of view that precede ontological investigation. Hartmann shows 
that the usual idealistic and realistic theories make assumptions that 


are not justified by ontology. This does not mean that he himself 
is neutral to the question of idealism and realism. Natural realism, 
as I have already suggested, is a frame for his ontology, not because 
it is a point of view he prefers, but because it is in a certain way not 
a point of view at all. It is implicit in the unprejudiced facts of 
knowledge itself and is therefore the natural starting point of every 
philosophy. This is a principle that has been often overlooked, or, 
when not entirely overlooked, neglected soon after the preliminary 
steps in the construction of the system have been taken. But even 
if we agree with Hartmann that natural realism is a frame for on- 
tology and the starting point for philosophy, must this starting point 
be taken also as conclusion? Must we be satisfied, for example, to 
accept ideal existence as final? Can it not be justifiably asked 
whether or not ideal existence is a creation of the mind and possibly 
reducible in metaphysical value to something else? Can there not 
lie beyond ontology a metaphysics that in no way invalidates the 
results of ontology, but serves as a background for them? Hartmann 
seems to answer ‘‘No’’ to these questions because, according to his 
conception of metaphysics, metaphysical problems are insoluble 
problems, that is to say, problems that have to do with the unknow- 
able. But is it true, to mention only one of the many metaphysical 
problems, that the question of the way in which ideality comes into 
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existence is excluded by his ontology? These questions become even 
more critical if we lay stress upon a type of reality which Hartmann 
has neglected, namely, psychical reality. According to him, onto- 
logical results are found in ‘‘intentio recta’’ while those of psycho- 
logical analysis are, on the other hand, found in ‘‘intentio obliqua.’’ 
But what of the ontological characteristics of the psychical world? 
Must they also be found in the ‘‘intentio obliqua’’? Or are the on- 
tological characteristics of the psychical world the same as those of 
the external world? If this is the case, the ‘‘intentio recta’’ would 
be sufficient for their discovery. But how do we know without ex- 
ploring the ‘‘intentio obliqua’’ that there are no other ontological 
characteristics of the psychical world? In his chapter on the modes 
of givenness, Hartmann does not mention the way in which psychical 
reality is given. His explanation of the way we experience reality 
in knowledge and emotional acts is based on the reality of the out- 
side world. The whole difficult question of the experience of the 
inner world is only occasionally mentioned. But a closer investiga- 
tion of the ontology of the inner world would perhaps lead to modi- 
fications of ontology and to new ontological concepts. Perhaps it 
might even show the necessity of giving up natural realism as the 
ultimate frame of ontology. But the discussion of such problems 
transcends the intention of Nicolai Hartmann’s book. It does not 


purport to be a metaphysics, but an outline of ontology and as such, 
it is admirably clear and admirably suggestive. 


M. A. G. 


"ANAMNHSIS and the A Priort. Aine Lion. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 1935. 39 pp. 2/6. 


In this small volume, the writer compares Plato’s doctrine of 
dvaurvnois as expounded in the Phaedo, with Kant’s doctrine of the 
a priort. She points out that both Plato and Kant are searching 
for an element in knowledge which is necessary, universal, and ob- 
jective. Thus, Plato’s forms perform, for experience, a function 
analogous to that of the a priort, according to Kant. Also, for both 
Plato and Kant, these elements may not be derived from experience. 
It is true that for Kant, there is no knowledge without perception; 
but it is also true, that in this life at any rate, the realm of forms 
(iin) may not be known without the intervention of experience. 

The author exhibits commendable self-restraint. There is in any 
case no attempt to make out a thesis. If there are similarities, there 
are also differences. Kant arrived at his doctrine by way of criti- 
cising the metaphysical dogmatists; Plato (or Socrates) was pri- 
marily concerned with refuting Sophists, sceptics, and materialists. 
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Again, Kant’s a priori is on the side of experiencing; Plato’s forms 
on the side of the experienced. Thus, Plato’s forms are matter for 
knowledge (e.g., apprehended in a previous life) whereas Kant’s 
a priort is purely formal. And Plato’s forms lack true generality ; 
there is a plurality of them. Furthermore, the author strongly op- 
poses any identification of Plato’s forms with Kant’s nowmena, for 
obvious reasons. 

The reviewer would take the liberty of pointing out that the simi- 
larity between Plato and Kant would be found to be greater if one 
considered Plato’s ‘‘greatest kinds’’—yey.ora yevn—referred to in 
the Theaetetus and in the Sophist. These, as Plato says, apply to all 
situations (whereas the ordinary forms do not) and thus possess true 
universality ; his examples are same and other, like and unlike, being 
and non-being, motion and rest. But it is not quite clear that Plato 
would regard these as purely formal elements, any more than he does 
the forms of restricted generality. One may say that Plato’s forms 
are in the nature of standards and criteria of knowledge (as well as 
principles of connection in experience) and in that sense are vaguely 
akin to Kant’s ideals of reason. 

This is a study of a specific topic; no attempt is made to connect 
the conclusions with the more general doctrines of Plato and Kant. 
Within these limits, it is a sound study, meticulous, thorough, and 
suggestive. 

RAPHAEL Demos. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Grammatik. Joser ScHACHTER. 
(Schriften zur Wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, Band 10.) 
Wien: Julius Springer. 1935. viii+ 193 pp. M. 12.60. 


Within the last twenty years there has been a growing movement 
to regard logic and mathematics as specialized languages and to dis- 
cuss the problems connected with each in terms of the syntactical 
rules which govern the various calculi in these disciplines. Many of 
the important analyses which have been made thus far have been 
brought together in the still incomplete Grundlagen der Mathematik 
of Hilbert and Bernays and in a more philosophic way in Carnap’s 
Logische Syntax der Sprache. More recently, Carnap, Schlick, and 
other members of the Wiener Kreis, as well as Wittgenstein himself, 
have been applying this method of grammatical analysis to the prob- 
lems of philosophy. But a comprehensive exposition and discussion 
of this approach and a systematic presentation of the achievements 
of grammatical analysis in general philosophy is still lacking. The 
present book is a worth-while essay in this direction. Dr. Schachter 
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exhibits persuasively, with fresh vigor, and in terms of his own ex- 
amples, the main features of Wittgenstein’s recent teachings as these 
are professed by the Schlick wing of the Wiener Kreis. He supplies 
many needed clarifications of the present doctrines of the positivists 
together with many illustrations of their mode of analysis. 

The book falls into two parts, the first discussing the nature of 
logic and the second making a detailed study of the grammar of cer- 
tain words, propositions, and relations between propositions. Dr. 
Schachter’s thesis is that the meaning of terms in discourse is clari- 
fied by exhibiting the situations in which they are employed and by 
unraveling the complicated grammatical rules to which they are 
subject. He explains what he understands by grammar, distinguish- 
ing carefully between the grammar of the grammarians and grammar 
as the theory of significance. He discusses the differences between 
signs (words) as material entities of some kind, and signs as entities 
employed in accordance with specifiable rules; between a sign as a 
symbol and as a symptom or effect of some hypothetical cause; be- 
tween the use of signs to demonstrate a grammatical rule, and their 
use in accordance with such a rule; and between permissible and non- 
sensical linguistic expressions. There are also explanations of the 
differences between logic and psychology, and a discussion of the 
‘‘laws of thought’’ as explicating the meaning of certain words. 

It is not possible to summarize or analyze the large number of 
interesting examples in terms of which Dr. Schachter presents his 
thesis. I mention some of his conclusions: descriptive phrases are 
proper names (in contradistinction to Russell’s view) ; rules of logic 
are not tautologies in Wittgenstein’s sense, but are stipulations for 
the use of signs; ‘‘if—then’’ sentences are not employed with a 
univocal meaning; many propositions which look like matter of fact 
statements are really analytical. Perhaps the most provoking of 
Dr. Schiachter’s views is that the nonsensicality of certain expres- 
sions in our language arises solely from the acceptance of certain 
conventions for combining linguistic elements. The question ‘‘Why 
are these conventions accepted?’’ he would not regard as an impor- 
tant one. Nevertheless, it is a question which persists in being 
asked. Until a more complete account is offered of the meaning and 
role of conventions in language than is given by Dr. Schachter, to 
at least one sympathetic reader his present views will not appear as 
completely convincing. 


E. N. 
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La philosophie de la nature. Critique sur ses frontiéres et son objet. 
Jacques Maritain. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1935. v-—+ 146 pp. 


Anything short of a long and detailed study would do an in- 
justice to M. Maritain’s critical essay on the limits and aim of the 
philosophy of nature. For though the book itself is briefer than 
most philosophical writings, it is so concise and deals with such de- 
bated questions that a summary notice will run the risk of giving 
the reader an unfortunately false impression of its importance. 

It goes without saying that the basis of M. Maritain’s reasoning 
is the philosophy of Saint Thomas. But much of the thomism in 
the volume is that of John of Saint Thomas and of Cajetan. The 
aim of the philosophy of nature, according to M. Maritain, in the 
light of such a philosophy, turns out to be an abstract statement of 
the nature of ‘‘being as moving,’’ the word ‘‘moving’’ being equiva- 
lent to ‘‘changing.’’ It is thus different from the various sciences 
in its degree of generality, for they each are said to study one species 
of moving being. It differs also from mathematics, inasmuch as 
mathematics is interpreted as the purely formal—M. Maritain ac- 
tually uses the word ‘‘quantitative,’’ but does not seem to mean it 
exclusively—and metric statement of nature. It differs from meta- 
physics in that the object of that study is unqualified being, whether 
moving or not. To set down the object of the philosophy of nature, 
is also to set down its limits. It can tell us nothing of value when 
we are scientists, but exists as ‘‘a pre-explicative condition’’ of any 
science. It would tell us nothing of value to metaphysics if we were 
angels, but since we are men, it constitutes ‘‘la premiére formation, 
la premiére différentiation germinale autour de laquelle végéteront 
toutes les autres parties de la philosophie’’ (p. 114). We are thus 
enabled to pass from crude experience through natural science to 
metaphysics by its aid, and were it not to exist, metaphysics ‘‘comme 
connaissance spéculative des plus hauts mystéres de ]’étre naturelle- 
ment accessibles 4 notre raison’’ (p. 115), would not exist. Pre- 
sumably we could still be endowed with knowledge of the deep mys- 
teries of being supernaturally accessible to our reason—if reason is 
the proper word to use in this case—but such knowledge is not in 
question. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that in spite of M. Mari- 
tain’s thomism, he is distinctly ‘‘modern’’ in emphasizing the tem- 
poral, dynamic side of nature. He follows the trend of seeing in 
contingency, irreversibility, history, if you like, the basis for our 
explicative metaphors of natural events. It appears a bit strange 
to find Aristotle’s statement of the destructive nature of time inter- 
preted as a philosophic anticipation of the second law of thermo- 
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dynamics and ‘‘modern science’’ confirming Saint Thomas’s vision 
of the chain of being ascending to human personality. But 
stranger mutations than that have occurred in the history of ideas 
and a book reviewer sooner or later learns to wonder at nothing. 

G. B. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Soctety, 1934-1935. New Series, 
Volume XXXV. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1935. 284 
pp. 25s. 


This volume of the papers read before the Society contains con- 
tributions of a good sound quality, but as a whole rather pedestrian 
and lacking in stimulating novelty. Distinctly different from the 
rest is one paper which approaches brilliance, that on ‘‘The Ele- 
ment of Greatness in Philosophy,’’ by Mr. C. E. M. Joad. Writing 
from a Platonist standpoint, he considers ‘‘the grounds for the 
claim, the generally conceded claim, that philosophic writing may 
on occasion have aesthetic value and be judged by the canons ap- 
plicable to great literature.’’ Above the assessing of evidence, and 
‘‘nerhaps only in the work of the greatest philosophers, there is to 
be found an activity of insight or vision which, passing beyond the 
data collected, realizes a level of apprehension at which a new order 
of the universe is glimpsed, an order to which the mystic has occa- 
sional, the artist still more intermittent access, but which may one 
day become a field for the natural contemplation of all human con- 
sciousness.’’ That is why some of the great passages of philosophy, 
especially Plato, ‘‘are strangely moving, they are even exciting.”’ 
Professor G. C. Field’s Presidential Address, on philosophy as ‘‘ The 
Examination of Assumptions’’ is also worthy of consideration, 
though less eloquent than Mr. Joad’s paper. 

Among the other papers may be specially mentioned two on 
esthetic topics by Miss E. M. Bartlett and the Earl of Listowel, and 
two on causality by Mr. A. J. D. Porteous and Professor Morris 
Ginsberg. 


Bu a. &, 


Geist der Neuzeit. Ferpinanp Tonnies. Leipzig: Hans Buske. 
1935. Pp. viili+ 214. 6M. 


This historical and sociological analysis of modern times displays 
a marked contrast to recent German books of similar scope. The 
author praises the historical progress in popular education and cul- 
ture, in personal freedom and political rights; he appears at times 
even to favor democracy and he sees in the growth of legal equality 
of all men an advance over the hierarchical, personal domination 
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and serfdom of the Middle Ages. The author, moreover, has a good 
word to say for Soviet Russia and for the historical materialism of 
Marx and Engels, though he prefers Cunow’s version according to 
which the social structure of society is constituted, and not merely 
conditioned, by its productive relations. ‘‘The laws of economic de- 
velopment are the Urbedingung, i.e., the condition without which 
the other forms of life are impossible, for none of them can be com- 
pletely explained by its own laws. Thus the tendency to restore de- 
ecayed or decaying political and religious institutions is always a 
natural process: for everything that lives strives, as long as it lives, 
even though with weakened powers, for preservation, for restoration 
and revival of its life. It is no accident, then, if such tendencies and 
attempts appear precisely in periods of great economic crisis. Here 
the connection is perfectly apparent though simple, ignorant dema- 
gogues are incapable of such scientific knowledge, and always will 
be’’ (p. 209). Caught in a crisis, the author holds, the conservatives 
will always condemn scientific progress as dangerous to community 
life. He deplores this sinister tendency to reaction, and though he 
admits the important role of error in history and even concedes with 
Goethe that most men ‘‘deify error if they owe their existence to 
it,’’ he refuses to be pleased by this fact or to despair of scientific 
progress. Much of the book is alien or hostile to this main conclu- 
sion. Thus, the doctrine that the Middle Ages was characterized by 
the feminine spirit, the Modern Age, by the masculine, and that the 
lower classes represent the feminine spirit, the upper classes, the 
masculine, for example, though hallowed by a long German tradition, 
scarcely consorts with historical materialism. 
V. J. McG. 
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We print below the program of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, to 
be held at Stanford University, California, December 26, 27, and 28, 
1935. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 


2:30 P.M. 
What Society Thinks of Philosophers ............ E. H. Lewis 
Of What Use is Metaphysics? ................ Everett W. Hall 
8:00 P.M. Smoker 
The Political Philosophy of Hegel in a Frontier 
RN initkcetcdienions eae H. G. Townsend 
Linguistic Morphology in Relation to Thinking 
Hubert G. Alexander 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:30 A.M. 
The Inductive Argument for an External World. 
Everett J. Nelson 
The Realistic Analysis of Meaning ........ Donald C. Williams 
ee Fe OE I 5k kk ke tcnciccnneensa W. R. Dennes 
1:00 P.M. Lunch. Given by the Department of Philosophy, Stan- 
ford University. 


2:30 P.M. 
LOCO eT eR Otis Lee 
Plotinus on Emanation and Redemption ...... B. A. G. Fuller 
The Metaphysics of Goesip .......ccccccccccccce Henry Lanz 


7:00 P. M. Annual Dinner 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : 
The Reasonable Limits of Skepticism ...... Stephen C. Pepper 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting 

10:A.M. 
co Se eT ere rer Hugh Miller 
Empiricism and Deductive Metaphysies....Frederick Anderson 
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